CHAPTER XVIIL
POLITICAL THEORY TO c. 1300.

NOWHERE is the part assigned to philosophical speculation in the con-
duct of life less easy to define than precisely at the point where the
contact of theory and practice would seem to be inevitable and direct
To discuss the importance of logic or metaphysics is the privilege of
philosophers, but at all times the business of government must be carried
on, and at all times there will be room for disputes about the equity of
laws, the worth of institutions, or some other momentous question in-
volved in the exercise of sovereign power. On merely a priori grounds,
therefore, the reflections of the "political animal" on his collective
destiny might have been expected to find almost continuous expression
in literary form. No such anticipation, however, would be justified by
the facts. Among the Greeks, as we know, political speculation was slow
to arise and swift to disappear* Before Socrates there was little or none
of it, while, after Aristotle, concentration upon the problem of conduct
served only to dissolve the union between morals and politics, and to
make it ever more and more improbable that worthy successors to the
Republic and the Politics would appear. The Roman philosophers, such
as they were, produced no distinctive theory of the State, nor yet the
Neo-Platonists; and when at last we begin to approach the Middle
Ages, we find at the gateway one imposing work, the De Civitate Dei of
St Augustine, but thereafter have to travel for many centuries before
we light upon any deliberate contribution to the development of political
thought.

Whatever reasons may be offered for this paucity of material, we can-
not attribute the silence of philosophers to any stagnation in the current
of political events.  On the contrary, the transformation of Europe by
the rise of the Macedonian Empire, by the prodigious expansion of Rome,
and finally by the triumph of the medieval Church, was on a far grander
scale than anything in the fortunes of Athens and Sparta, by which
Plato and Aristotle had been moved to compose their immortal books.
There were, however, certain definite reasons, in the centuries following
upon the decline of the City State, for a severance between the quest of
moral perfection and the ambition to make laws for mankind. The philo-
sophers themselves, beginning with Zeno, were often Hellenes rather by
intellectual adoption than by racial descent. They were heralds of a new
civilisation, of a cosmopolitan society wherein the traditional antagonism
of Greek and barbarian could no longer survive. At the same time their
doctrines were delivered primarily to men deprived of the old civic